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LESSON  NOTES  FOR 
CLASS-ROOM  PHONETICS 

EXPLANATORY  FOREWORD 

These  notes  are  reprinted  from  the  School 
World  for  October,  November  and  December, 
1907,  with  the  courteous  permission  of  the 
Editors  and  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
At  least  one  of  those  numbers  is  now  out  of 
print,  and  several  inquiries  have  been  made 
by  teachers  who  have  attended  the  author's 
lectures  on  method  as  to  where  the  whole 
series  could  be  obtained.  The  value  of  the 
notes  does  not  altogether  consist  in  their  being 
actual  notes  used  by  the  author,  but  also  in 
their  being  the  notes  of  a  man  who  at  that  time 
was  still  learning  his  trade — the  technique  of 
his  profession.  Seven  years  is  a  long  time  in 
the  life  of  any  teacher.  In  the  life  of  the  author 
II 
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seven  years  seem  to  have  been  almost  a  life- 
time, and  if  he  had  to  prepare  again  such  notes 
for  publication  it  is  certain  that  some  asser- 
tions of  personality  and  eccentricities  would 
disappear  from  the  work.  It  may  be  asked, 
then,  why  he  allows  these  notes  to  appear  as 
he  wrote  them  originally,  without  alteration. 
The  answer  may  not  appeal  to  all,  but  it  is,  in 
fact,  philosophical.  It  seemed  interesting  to 
the  author  to  show  in  what  way  his  outlook 
had  changed  in  these  years  and,  instead  of  re- 
writing, to  show  both  the  original  form  and 
also  indicate  in  what  way,  and  why  he  would 
alter  them  now.  It  will  also  be  convenient 
to  touch  upon  certain  general  considerations 
that  have  not  been  emphasised  in  the  original 
notes. 

General  Method. — It  will  be  seen  that  the 
general  method  is  heuristic.  Limitations  of 
time  now  appear  to  the  author,  as  they  did 
not  sufficiently  seven  years  ago,  to  make  a 
purely  heuristic  treatment  undesirable.  Some 
lecturing,  grouping,  classification  and  revision 
by  the  teacher  is  necessary  both  for  economical 
reasons    and    reasons    of    method.      A    good 
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forcible  restatement  of  discoveries  made,  or  a 
clear  forcible  statement  of  new  facts  based 
upon  work  already  done  by  the  class,  will 
clinch  lessons  effectively. 

Further  it  now  appears  doubtful  to  the 
author  whether  one  should  make  a  lesson  so 
merely  interesting  that  it  takes  away  from  the 
pupils  all  sense  of  effort  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
Do  we  thereby  enable  a  pupil  to  work  by  him- 
self without  the  constant  stimulus  of  the 
teacher — a  sort  of  mental  ^^m///" administered 
by  the  pedagogue  ?  May  it  not  be  said  that  while 
the  old  education  consisted  in  driving  on 
from  behind,  it  now  consists  in  enticing  for- 
ward by  a  carrot  suspended  in  front  ? 

Script. — The  author  used  the  script  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Association  and  still 
uses  it  because  it  is  the  most  widely  known 
script  in  this  country  and  probably  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  open  to  serious  phonetic 
charges  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  truly  and  ab- 
solutely phonetic  for  all  languages.  Thus  the 
symbol  (o)  is  used  to  represent  the  German 
sound  of  o  in  Bonn^  of  o  in  French  porte,  note 
and  of  English  o  in  not.     But  these  are,  in 
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fact,  three  different  sounds.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  state  emphatically  that 
a  certain  symbol  is  pronounced  in  a  certain 
way  for  one  language  only,  and  that  in  another 
language  it  may  be  and  probably  is  slightly 
different. 

Order. — The  order  followed  by  the  author 
seven  years  ago  is  not  a  logical  order.  The 
easiest  sounds  to  analyse  are  the  plosive 
consonants,  after  them  the  nasal  stops,  because 
they  are  produced  so  far  as  tongue  positions 
and  lip  positions  are  concerned  in  the  same 
way  as  the  plosives,  but  with  nasal  resonance. 
Lastly,  the  fricative  consonants  should  be 
placed.  The  vowels  are  probably  best  taught 
after  and  not  as  in  these  notes  before  the  con- 
sonants. But  the  general  method  of  discovery, 
analysis  and  gymnastic  will  be  the  same, 
mutatis  mutandis. 

Sounds. — The  English  sound  d:  has  been 
omitted  by  accident.  It  appears  to  be  also  a 
Russian  sound,  and  occurs  in  bad  Italian.  In 
English  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
difference  between  voiced  and  voiceless  sounds 
is  best  taught  by  showing  that  we  can  sing  a 
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tune  on  a  voiced  sound,  but  not  on  a  voiceless 
sound. 

Use  of  Phonetic  Script. — Considerable 
experience  in  gauging  the  work  of  other 
teachers  has  taught  the  author  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  use  a  phonetic  script  for  reading 
purposes  until  the  sound-equivalents  of  the 
symbols  are  perfectly  known.  To  use  a  script 
and  to  attempt  to  teach  the  sound-equivalents 
by  mere  imitation  as  has  been  done  in  the 
author's  experience  is  subversive  of  good 
work.  The  result  will  be  a  multiplicity  of 
wrong  pronunciations.  Vocal  gymnastic  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  This  introduces  the 
question  of  the  use  of  phonetics  in  teaching 
standard  English.  Here  again  the  sound- 
equivalents  must  be  thoroughly  drilled  in, 
by  analysis,  gymnastic  and  new  synthesis 
before  a  script  is  used.  Otherwise  we  shall 
have  pupils  reading  off  a  script,  which  does 
in  fact  represent  Received  Standard,  in  their 
own  dialect  or  Modified  English. 

Change  from  Script  to  usual  Spelling. — 
This  applies  to  a  foreign  language  only.  Ex- 
perience has  emphasised  the  author's  original 
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belief,  that  coloured  chalks  should  always  be 
used  for  the  phonetic  symbols  and  that  the 
best  form  of  teaching  is  to  take  the  first  ten 
or  fifteen  lessons  of  a  good  first  book,  first  in 
phonetic  script  until  the  sound-equivalents  are 
exactly  given,  then  in  the  ordinary  spelling, 
pointing  out  and  tabulating  where  possible 
the  correspondences,  as,  -au  equals  phonetic 
symbol  (o),  in  French. 

Additional  Notes. — Examining  experience 
has  taught  the  author  how  very  important  is 
insistence  upon  French  stress.  There  is  no 
particular  way  of  teaching  this,  beyond  con- 
stant emphasis  and  correction. 

It  is  also  of  extreme  importance  to  urge 
upon  pupils  the  necessity  for  tenseness  of 
articulation  when  producing  all  the  French 
and  some  of  the  German  vowel  sounds.  This 
tenseness  will  best  be  obtained  by  a  series  of 
exercises,  oral,  of  course,  as  (i)  .  .  .  (a)  .  .  . 
(u)  taken  staccato,  lips  and  tongue  kept  tense. 

Lip-rounding  for  the  back  vowels  and  the 
vowels  with  lip-rounding  modification  must 
be  insisted  upon  from  the  first.  It  is  impossible 
to  obtain  pure   French  back  vowels  without 
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such  lip-rounding,  and  the  absence  of  lip- 
rounding  is  frequently  noted  in  oral  examina- 
tions. 

Intonation. — The  amount  of  time  that  a 
teacher  can  give  to  the  study  of  intonation 
depends  entirely  on  the  total  amount  of  time 
at  his  disposal.    Where  the  lessons  are  few  and 
time  valuable  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
give  most  of  the  time  allotted  for  pronun- 
ciation  work   to   formation   and   articulation. 
If  a  good  gramophone  and  very  good  records 
of    spoken    French,    or    spoken    German,    are 
available  it  will  be  possible  to  do  a  little  work 
on  the  study  of  prose  intonations  in  ordinary 
speech.    The  method  to  be  followed  is  this: 
First  the  whole  piece  is  taken  through  at  a 
fairly  slow  pace  (a  speed  regulator  is  essential). 
Next,  separate  meaning  units  or  breath-groups 
are  studied.     The  record  is  allowed  to  run  to 
the  end  of  the  group  under  study,  then  the 
needle  is  taken  off  and  put  back  at  the  beginning 
of   that   group   again.      The    class    should   be 
invited    to    listen    carefully,    preferably    with 
eyes  shut  so  as  to  concentrate  all  attention  on 
the  sound,  then  to  draw  a  curve  of  intonation 
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on  music  paper  or  squared  paper.  These 
curves  should  be  carefully  corrected  either  by 
the  teacher  or  by  other  members  of  the  class. 
This  listening,  graphing  and  correcting  will 
train  the  ear  to  slight  shades  of  rise  and  fall. 
Or  if  this  work  takes  too  much  time,  mere 
imitation  of  the  record,  taking  one  or  several 
breath-groups  at  a  time,  will  no  doubt  do  a 
certain  amount  of  good. 

With  advanced  students,  when  time  is 
available,  much  more  elaborate  work  can  be 
done,  both  in  studying  and  in  imitating  intona- 
tion curves.  As  regards  imitation,  the  students 
should  first  take  a  passage  through  and  read 
it  in  absolute  monotone,  giving  all  the  right 
values  and  stresses  and  time-lengths  but  neither 
raising  nor  depressing  the  tones  of  the  voice. 
Next,  the  teacher  will  take  through  short 
passages,  meaning  units  or  breath-groups  and 
make  the  class  repeat  them  first  in  monotone, 
then  with  the  actual  tones,  the  intonation, 
that  is,  of  the  foreign  language.  The  reason 
for  making  the  class  say  the  sentences  through 
in  monotone  is  that  one  must  try  to  eliminate 
first  the  native  intonation  of  the  student  and 
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having  done  so  to  superimpose  the  foreign 
intonation.  As  regards  study  it  appears  from 
Mr.  Daniel  Jones'  article  in  the  November 
number  of  Modern  Language  Teaching  (Vol. 
X,  1914),  that  rules  can  be  made  for  certain 
forms  of  speech,  rules  which  are  true  for  one 
language  and  differ  for  different  languages. 
A  note  of  his  private  research  work  in  this 
branch  of  phonetics  which  he  was  kind  enough 
to  give,  leads  me  to  think  that  we  may  be  on  the 
brink  of  discoveries  which  should  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  teachers  (and  to  those  who  like 
myself  are  interested  in  the  rhythms  of 
different  authors).  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
connection  between  stresses  and  intonations  in 
English  and  French,  and  as  a  hint  to  all  teachers 
it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  if  English 
gradually-dropping  intonation  is  avoided,  much 
will  have  been  done  to  counteract  the  ten- 
dency to  English  stress. 

Assimilation  does  not  appear  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  phonetics  in  a  class-room.  Clear, 
well-formed  strong  sounds  are  essential.  The 
pupil  will  contract  assimilated  forms  quickly 
enough  when  opportunity  allows. 
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The  following  sounds  are  commonly  mis- 
pronounced by  candidates  for  oral  examina- 
tions : — 

French  and  German  (u) :  insufficiently 
rounded  lips  and  tongue  not  arched  far  enough 
back  and  up  in  the  mouth. 

French  and  German  forward  (1)  given  as 
English  dark  or  terminal  (1)  in  hall,  ball,  call, 
that  is,  with  the  back  of  the  tongue  raised. 

French  and  German  tense  (i)  pronounced 
with  tongue  and  lips  lax,  instead  of  being  very 
tense,  tongue  too  far  down  and  back  in  mouth. 

French  vowels  pronounced  as  English  diph- 
thongs. 

Finally,  the  author  reaffirms  the  general 
principles  of  teaching  shown  in  the  notes, 
that  is,  connection  with  the  already  known, 
individual  observation  and  discovery,  analysis 
of  sounds,  practice  of  the  thing  learnt  and  new 
synthesis. 

University  of  London 
Goldsmiths  College, 
January,  191 5. 


LESSON  NOTES 

The  Object  of  the  Notes. — Many  teachers 
who  have  gone  far  in  the  theory  o£  phonetics 
find  difficulty  in  applying  what  they  know 
to  the  needs  of  the  class-room.  There  is  a 
danger  of  teaching  phonetics  for  the  sake  of 
phonetics  and  not  for  the  good  of  the  language. 
The  difference  between  studying  the  subject 
and  getting  others  to  study  it  is  quite  as  much 
felt  as  the  fact  that  the  theory  and  detail 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  specialist  are  not  what 
the  pupils  in  a  school  require.  Moreover,  the 
delivery  of  lectures  and  the  conduct  of  a 
lesson  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 

Again,  there  are  in  these  days  of  transition 
from  formal  method,  or  from  informal  lack  of 
it  to  the  human  and  scientific  Reform  Method, 
a  great  many  schoolmistresses  and  school- 
masters who,  in  addition  to  taking  a  form  "  in 
ordinary  school  subjects,"  are  compelled  to 
teach   languages,   who   desire   to   teach   them 

21 
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well,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  Neuere  Richtung,  who  have  studied 
phonetics  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  but 
who  have  in  their  minds  no  definitely  formu- 
lated plan  of  teaching,  and  may  even  in  some 
cases  be  nervous  about  formulating  one. 

Without  being  able  to  lay  claim  to  any 
special  degree  of  stupidity  I  may  say  that  it 
took  me  several  years  to  learn  how  to  teach 
phonetics  so  as  to  get  accurate  results,  to 
interest  the  class,  and  to  impress  the  memory. 
It  is  to  others  who  have  found  similar  difficulty 
that  these  notes  are  addressed. 

I  have  given  here  a  minutely  detailed  series 
of  lessons.  To  some  they  will  afford  only  a 
new  hint  here  or  there  ;  to  many  they  should 
save  several  hours  of  laborious  preparation. 
I  imagine  the  notes  used  on  the  following 
lines.  First  the  production  of  speech  is 
studied  ;  next  the  details  of  spoken  English 
as  the  "  known  "  ;  from  which  we  go  on  to 
the  unknown  sounds  of  French  or  German, 
noting  in  those  languages  the  sounds  which  we 
possess  before  taking  those  we  do  not  possess. 
The    lessons   will   be    constantly   revised    and 
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exercises  given,  the  class  being  encouraged 
to  invent  new  exercises  and  to  make  at  all 
times  original  observations. 

I  lay  stress  on  one  or  tv^o  points  of  a  general 
character,  and  first  as  to  the  time  to  be  given 
to  phonetics  in  school.  If  we  admit  that  the 
acquirement  of  a  good  accent  is  essential,  I 
consider,  as  the  result  of  personal  experience, 
that  at  least  ten  full  periods  of  half  an  hour 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  should  be  given 
to  the  subject  when  first  taken  up,  and  that 
two  periods  of  ten  minutes  a  week  should  be 
set  aside  for  revision  during  the  subsequent 
years.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  use  of  the 
Lauttafel  as  a  corrective  to  pronunciation. 

It  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  make  the 
school  lessons  coincide  with  my  divisions.  The 
amount  taken  on  each  occasion  will  vary  with 
the  master,  the  school  and  the  form.  I  have 
in  the  course  of  the  lessons  made  a  speciality 
of  blackboard  work.  Good  blackboard  work 
is  rare.  I  have  found  in  a  varied  experience 
of  England  and  the  colonies  that  much  black- 
board work  is  either  muddled,  untidy,  or 
indistinct.     It  becomes  an  evil  by  confusing 
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the  learner.  In  most  cases  the  writing  is  not 
sufficiently  heavy  to  draw  the  attention.  Yet 
blackboard  work  does  much  to  make  a  bad 
lesson  interesting,  and  to  make  a  good  lesson 
brilliant. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  actual  lessons,  I 
should  like  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  I  am 
presenting  here  an  elaborated  version  of  my 
own  class-room  notes.  I  have  taught  from 
these  notes,  and  constantly  revised  and 
amended  them.  I  have,  of  course,  made  use 
of  every  hint  given  by  the  great  phoneticians. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  acknowledge  here  every 
hint  I  have  taken ;  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
remember  the  origin  of  an  idea.  But  I  do 
lay  claim  to  the  general  thinking  out, 
methodising,  building-up,  and  originality  of 
the  scheme  as  a  whole.  I  will  now  pass  to 
the  notes  themselves. 

Lesson  I 

Apparatus  required, — Either  a  model  of  the 
speech  organs  or  a  chart  to  show  clearly  and 
simply  the  position  of  the  organs.     A  rough 
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working  model  to  illustrate  the  action  o£  the 
vocal  chords.  Large  diagram  to  show  the 
position  of  the  tongue  in  forming  the  sound 
given  by  the  class.     Coloured  chalks. 

I.  Get  a  pupil  to  pronounce  a  vowel  sound, 
any  vowel  sound  as  used,  for  instance,  in  a 
singing  exercise.  This  procedure  gives  a 
reasonable  chance  of  a  pure  vowel  being  given 
at  once.  If  a  pure  vowel  is  not  given  at  the 
first  attempt,  go  on  until  you  get  what  you 
want.  Do  not  supply  the  sound  yourself. 
Suppose  the  sound  when  given  is  a.  Let  the 
whole  class  pronounce  it  and  ask  them  to  try 
to  find  out  what  they  do  to  make  it. 

IL  Try  to  elicit  by  questions  the  organs 
used  in  producing  sound  a.  Do  you  use  the 
lips  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  If  you  change  the 
shape  of  your  lips  would  you  get  the  same 
sound  ?  Do  you  use  the  tongue  ?  What  part 
of  the  tongue  ?  Does  it  touch  anywhere  ? 
Where  ?  What  part  of  it  touches  ?  (Questions 
to  determine  the  vibration  of  the  chords, 
use  of  breath,  path  of  breath.)  Could  you 
make  the  same  sound  with  your  tongue  in  any 
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Other   position  ?      Without   the   humming   in 
your  throat  ? 

III.  Make  a  summary  on  the  blackboard 
of  the  organs  used  in  producing  the  sound  a. 
Revert  to  the  fact  observed  that  difference 
of  position  makes  difference  in  sound  ;  get 
from  the  class  the  conclusion  that  each  sound 
is  produced  by  one,  and  only  one,  position  of 
the  respective  organs. 

IV.  Draw  or  hang  up  a  chart  of  the  vocal 
organs,  pointing  out  those  used  in  saying  a. 
Direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  some  parts  of  the  chart  which  are  not  used 
in  pronouncing  a.  Ask  the  class  to  breathe 
and  see  by  what  path  the  air  escapes.  Some 
will  say,  "  Through  the  nose "  ;  others, 
"  Through  the  mouth."  Ask  them  whether 
they  can  breathe  through  the  mouth  or  nose 
at  will,  and  suggest  to  them  a  man  breathing 
smoke  through  nose  or  mouth.  Ask  how  it  is 
done,  what  enables  us  to  alter  the  path  of  the 
air.  Point  out  the  velum  on  the  blackboard 
or  chart.  Next  ask  them  to  say  a  without 
the  humming  in  the  throat.  Some  may 
answer   that   it   is   impossible,   which  will   be 
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correct.  Explain  that  you  want  them  to  try 
to  say  a  without  a  humming,  even  i£  the 
result  is  not  a.  Ask  them  how  they  would 
make  a  humming  without  using  the  throat, 
how  the  wind  makes  a  humming  in  telegraph 
wires.  Ask  them  what  they  think  there  is  in 
the  throat  to  make  that  humming.  Produce 
the  rough  working  model  of  the  rings,  and  show 
how  the  chords  relax  and  tighten.  Give  a 
simple  description  o£  the  chords.  Draw  on 
the  board  the  diagrams  from  Mr.  Dumville's 
book  (Elements  of  French  Pronunciation^  Dent), 
to  show  how  the  chords  can  be  wide  apart  or 
close.  Ask  what  the  results  of  these  varying 
distances  will  be  ?  To  prove  the  truth  of  the 
stretching  and  slackening,  put  your  finger  on 
or  under  your  thyroid  cartilage  and  press 
down  or  up,  speaking  at  the  same  time  to 
show  how  the  chords  (and  therefore  the  pitch) 
are  affected. 

V.  Let  the  class  make  an  examination  of 
their  mouths  with  hand-glasses. 

VI.  Tell  the  class  that  you  want  them  to 
help  you  to  make  a  map  of  the  positions  the 
tongue  takes  up  in  different  sounds.     Draw 
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an  exaggerated  diagram  of  the  interior  of  the 
mouth  on  the  board.  Point  out  that  to  be 
accurate  you  must  fix  on  one  part  of  the  tongue, 
and  ask  them  to  imagine  that  a  drawing-pin 
has  been  driven  into  the  middle  of  the  tongue. 
Ask  them  to  tell  you  roughly  whereabout  the 
drawing-pin  would  come  in  the  mouth  in 
saying  a.  Correct  their  observation  by  the 
Lloyd  diagram  (enlarged  copies  of  which  can 
be  made  from  Rippmann's  Sounds  of  Spoken 
English,  Dent)  of  tongue  position  of  a,  and 
make  a  mark  in,  say,  light  green  chalk  inside 
the  diagram  of  the  mouth  to  show  the  place 
of  the  drawing-pin  in  the  tongue.     [Note  i.] 

VI I.  Ask  for  some  more  vowels.  If  the 
pupils  are  North  British  a  pure  vowel  should 
be  given  without  much  delay.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  vowels-plus-vowels  or  vowels- 
plus-consonants  will  be  given.  Take  such 
sound  groups,  and  ask  the  class  to  listen  while 
you  say  them  slowly ;  then  ask  them  how 
many  sounds  there  are  in  each.  Say  that  you 
want  single  sounds,  not  groups  of  sounds. 
(I  have  found  this  one  of  the  points  that  want 
most  attention  in  dealing  with  English  boys.) 
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Take  again  the  sound  group  ei  or  ou,  and 
extract  the  vowel  from  each.  Get  the  place 
o£  these  fixed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  marking 
their  places  with  the  colour  you  intend  to 
use  for  each.  To  get  the  other  vowel  sounds 
of  i,  e,  a,  3,  u,  give  the  class  sets  of  words 
containing  the  sounds,  such  as  marine,  bet, 
cow,  cot,  lagoon,  and  have  the  required  sounds 
extracted,  and  the  tongue  positions  marked 
by  different  coloured  dots  on  the  chart  of 
the  mouth.     [Note  2.] 

VIII.  The  class  should  now  be  able  to  point 
out  as  the  results  of  observation  the  angular 
(I  find  vowel  ^r/angle  a  misleading  term)  path 
of  the  imaginary  drawing-pin  in  the  tongue, 
and  the  fact  that  the  tongue  recedes  and  falls, 
recedes  and  rises,  in  the  mouth. 

IX.  Put  up  a  series  of  words  to  illustrate 
the  inconsequences  of  spelling,  such  lists  as 
through,  plough,  cough,  hough,  etc.,  and  /,  ay, 
eye,  high.  Ask  the  class  their  opinion  of 
spelling  as  a  guide  to  the  sound  of  a  word  and 
vice  versa.  Ask  them  what  would  be  their 
idea  of  a  perfect  "  alphabet."  Explain  the 
point  and  value  of  phonetic  script,  and  then 
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go  over  the  ground  already  covered,  re- 
placing the  coloured  chalk  marks  by  the 
symbols  for  the  sounds  taught,  keeping  to  the 
same  colours. 

X.  The  final  appearance  of  the  diagram  will 
then  be  as  in  Fig.  i. 


Fig.  I. 


To   make  sure  that  the  script  symbols  are 
being  remembered,  write  them  down  outside 
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the  chart  in  any  order,  preserving  the  proper 
colours,  and  proceed  to  drill  the  class  on 
them. 

Use  of  the  Blackboard. — I  have  found  by 
experience  that  blackboard  notes  are  most 
effective  when  nothing  is  left  on  the  board 
except  what  is  absolutely  wanted  for  the 
summary.  Where  a  summary  and  a  diagram 
occur  side  by  side  it  is  well  to  keep  one  side 
of  the  blackboard  for  the  notes  and  the  other 
for  the  diagrams.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
suggest  it,  I  think  that  in  all  forms  of  black- 
board work  we  may  get  useful  and  brilliant 
hints  as  to  the  catchy  presentation  of  facts 
from  good  modern  advertisements,  more  es- 
pecially the  American.  The  use  of  coloured 
chalks,  of  alternating  capitals  and  small  print, 
of  sentences  grouped  in  peculiar  positions, 
and,  in  a  word,  of  the  blackboard  as  if  it  were 
a  hoarding  used  exclusively  for  the  advertise- 
ment of  only  one  commodity,  will  arrest 
attention  and  help  memory  without  forcing  it. 
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Lesson  II 

Sounds  to  be  taught :    i,  e,  e,  a,  a,  o,  o,  u. 

Apparatus  required. — Chart  or  model  of 
speech  organs.  Dr.  Lloyd's  diagrams  of  tongue 
positions  for  vowel  sounds. 

This  lesson  may  appear  to  some  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  preceding  one,  in  that  the 
sounds  to  be  taught  are  the  same  in  both.  I 
would  point  out,  therefore,  that  so  far  only 
the  tongue  positions  for  those  sounds  have 
been  given,  and  that  not  too  emphatically, 
and  that  the  revision  of  Lesson  I  with  the 
additions  contained  in  this  lesson  will  give  the 
class  a  sound  understanding  of  the  production 
of  these  vowels,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  less 
definite  English  vowel  sounds  to  be  taught 
in  the  third  lesson. 

I.  Recall  again  to  the  memory  of  the  class, 
either  by  questions  or  by  statement,  that  few 
sounds  in  English  are  pure  vowel  sounds. 
Ask  for  a  few  really  pure  vowel  sounds.    Take 
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a  again  and  place  it  in  its  proper  position  in 
the  chart  of  the  mouth.  Then  give  the  a 
sound.  Ask  the  class  to  give  you  the  tongue 
position  of  this.  Help  them  to  make  it 
accurate.  Then  face  the  class  and  tell  them 
to  watch  your  lips  when  you  pronounce  a  and  s 
respectively.  Get  an  accurate  observation, 
and  note  on  the  board,  opposite  the  coloured 
chalk  symbols  of  these  sounds. 

II.  Next,  standing  sideways,  pronounce  a 
and  £  and  tell  the  class  to  observe  the  angle 
of  your  jaw.  Note  the  differences  on  the 
blackboard  by  two  angles  drawn  in  the  re- 
spective colours  of  these  two  sounds.  Treating 
3  in  the  same  way,  get  the  description  of 
narrow  and  wide  sounds. 

The  next  step  is  from  a  to  s  to  e, 

and  from  a  to  d  to  o. 
This  shows  further  narrowing. 
Finally  the  step  from  e  to  i 
and  from  o  to  u 
shows  the  greatest  narrowing. 

III.  Hang  up  the  Lloyd  diagrams  in  a 
row,  in  order  of  tongue  movement,  so  as  to 
enforce  the  idea  of  a  definite  path  ;  then  arrive 

C.P.— 3 
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by  questions  at  the  fact  that  in  all  vowels  the 
air  passes  out  through  the  mouth,  and  that 
the  chords  vibrate,  that  the  sounds,  therefore, 
are  obtained  by  the  air  being  "  moulded " 
by  the  different  hoUownesses  of  the  mouth, 
differences  produced  by  the  positions  of  the 
tongue. 

IV.  Write  up  a  series  of  words  to  illustrate 
each  sound  taught,  each  series  to  appear  only 
with    the    particular    sound    it    contains    and 


Fig.  2. 
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illustrates,  and  to  be  rubbed  out  before  the 
next  series  is  put  up.  The  lists  of  words  should 
be  supplied  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
class. 

V.  Write  up  the  script  symbols  for  the 
sounds  taught,  in  any  order,  and  make  the 
class  read  them  off  in  any  order  individually 
and  in  chorus,  insisting  on  absolute  accuracy, 
and,  if  necessary,  going  through  the  produc- 
tion again.  Give  the  chalks  (coloured)  to 
various  members  of  the  class,  and  tell  them  to 
write  down  sounds  at  your  dictation. 

Blackboard  Work. — As  you  take  each 
sound  in  this  lesson  write  it  in  its  proper 
position  in  the  diagram  of  the  mouth,  to- 
gether with  a  word  in  which  the  sound  occurs. 
The  blackboard  will  finally  appear  as  in 
Fig.  2. 

Next  these  sounds,  with  illustrating  words, 
one  to  each,  might  be  written  again  on  the 
blackboard  in  their  respective  colours.  To 
distinguish  the  narrow  and  wide,  narrowest 
and  widest,  some  such  device  as  this  might  be 
used :      widest,    wide,    narrow,    narrowest  ; 
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or  a  grotesque  head  might  be  drawn  with  each 
group  to  show  the  varying  opening  or  closing 
of  the  mouth. 

Lesson  III 

Apparatus  required. — Chart  of  speech  organs ; 
Lloyd  diagrams  for  the  tongue  positions  of  i, 
s,  e,  a,  D,  o,  u. 

Revision. — Revise  Lesson  II  by  questions, 
and  draw  the  chart  of  the  interior  of  the 
mouth  as  appearing  finally  in  Lesson  II, 
together  with  the  diagram  of  open  and  closed 
sounds. 

Sounds  to  be  taught  in  this  lesson :  3e,  a, 
A  and  3,  I  and  u. 

I.  ae.  Ask  what  sound  there  is  in  words  like 
bat,  lad.  (Guard  against  the  possible  North 
British  pronunciation  of  ae  as  a  by  saying 
these  words  yourself  several  times.)  Place 
this  ae  sound  by  experiment,  by  contrasting 
it  with  other  sounds  already  known.  The 
class  should  be  able  to  place  it  between  e  and 
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a    without    much    difficulty.       When    placed, 
put  an  illustrating  word  against  it. 

II.  A.  Ask  for  the  vowel  sound  in  but, 
much.  Some  may  give  the  sound  group  ju  ; 
to  these  renewed  explanation  must  be  made 
that  ju,  ou,  etc.,  are  not  single  sounds,  but 
combinations  of  sounds.  Place  the  sound 
A  in  the  chart,  proceeding  as  in  the  case 
of  as. 

III.  3.  Ask  the  class  to  give  the  vowel  sound 
in  the  second  syllable  of  butter,  mother.  Place 
it  by  experiment.  {Note. — In  the  script  of 
the  Association  phonetique  Internationale  the 
symbol  9  is  made  to  do  duty  for  the  last  sound 
in  the  English  mother,  as  well  as  for  the  last 
sound  in  French  le,  and  German  Dame. 
Numerous  rough  experiments  with  my  own 
speech  and  other  people's  have  confirmed 
my  opinion  that  the  French  and  the  English 
sounds  are  not  the  same,  the  last  vowel  sound 
in  le  and  Dame  being  pronounced  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  slightly  more  forward  in 
the  mouth  than  when  pronouncing  the  last 
vowel  sound  in  English  bother,  mother.  This 
may  seem  a  needless  detail,  but  I  have  found 
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hy  experience  that  in  teaching  English 
phonetics  first,  and  deaHng  with  the  sound 
9  as  that  of  the  last  sound  in  butter,  etc.,  many 
of  my  pupils  when  they  came  to  read  the 
symbol  3  in  French  phonetics  have  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  make  the  sound  approxi- 
mate to  a,  thereby  bringing  confusion  into 
the  genders  le  and  la.  The  similarity  in  form 
would  also  appear  to  be  an  argument  in  favour 
of  a  better  differentiating  of  9  and  a.  The 
confusion  may,  of  course,  have  been  the  result 
of  dull  or  confused  teaching  on  my  part.  I 
took  special  care  to  be  as  clear  as  I  could, 
however.)  Finish  the  treatment  of  this  sound 
as  in  preceding  cases.     [Note  3.] 

IV.  a.  Proceed  as  in  the  case  of  ae,  giving 
a  word  in  which  the  sound  occurs,  etc. 

V.  I.  Obtain  this  sound  experimentally  by 
pronouncing  i  as  taught  and  known,  and  then 
drawing  back  the  tongue  very  slightly.  Get 
the  class  to  supply  words  in  which  the  sound 
occurs.  Place  in  the  chart.  Treat  as  in  the 
case  of  other  sounds. 

VI.  u.  Treat  as  in  the  case  of  i. 
General. — Use     the     Lloyd    diagrams    to 
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show  where  the  tongue  is  in  the  various 
sounds  given.  Practise  the  sounds  taught  as 
written  in  the  chart  on  the  blackboard. 

Write  up  the  script  for  these  sounds  in  any 
order,  and  make  the  class  or  individuals  read 
them  off.  Special  colours  should  be  given 
to  these  sound  symbols. 

Give  the  chalk  to  various  members  of 
the    class,    and    let    them    write    the    sound 


Fig.  3. 
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you    pronounce 


for 


symbols   of   the   sounds 
them. 

Blackboard  Work. — Chart  of  the  mouth 
with  the  script  symbols  of  the  vowels  taught. 
The  sounds  new  in  this  lesson  might  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle,  as  in  Fig.  3. 


Sounds 

Words 

Sounds 

Words 

i     .     . 

.     dean 

D       .       . 

shot 

I     .     . 

.     bit 

0       .       . 

.     rose 

e     .     . 

maid 

U       .       . 

foot 

6       . 

rare 

u      .      . 

.     hgoon 

ae     . 

.     cat 

A       .       . 

.     but 

a 

town 

3       .       . 

.     butter 

a 

.     path 

Lesson    IV. — ^The    Consonants.      Fricatives 


Apparatus  required. — Chart  of  speech  organs ; 
Lloyd's  diagrams  of  the  positions  of  the  lips, 
etc.,  in  producing  the  fricative  consonants. 
Coloured  chalks.  {Note. — For  the  consonants 
I  use  only  one  coloured  chalk,  differing  from 
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those    used    for    the    vowels,    and    underline 
vibrated  sounds  with  red.) 

Revision. — Revise    Lessons    I,  II,    III,    by 

questions.    The  following  exercises  may  prove 
useful : 

(i)  i...i,  U...U,  i...i,  U...U, 

(2)  i...a,    I. ..a,  e...a,    s...a,    ae...a,    3. ..a,    o...a, 

u...a,  u...a. 

(3)  i...s...a,  a...s...i,  i...s...a 

(4)  3. ..a,  a. ..9 

(5)  s...e,  D...O,  s...e,  3...0  and  conversely. 

(6)  ae...a...a 

(7)  i...e,  e...i 

Definition  of  Vowels. — Before  proceeding 
farther,  it  will  be  well  to  sum  up  the  points 
that  characterise  the  production  of  a  vowel. 
I  have  found  the  following  a  method  that 
interests  the  class.  I  spoke  of  common  factors 
(or  to  young  children  merely  of  something 
which  a  number  of  persons  or  things  have  in 
common).  For  instance,  I  asked  them  what 
might  be  regarded  as  a  common  factor  of, 
or    thing    common    to    motor-cars,    perambu- 
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lators,  railway  carriages,  watches,  wheelbar- 
rows, sewing  machines,  roller  skates.  This 
elicited  the  answer  wheels.  I  then  asked  for 
the  common  factor  in  the  producing  of  all 
vowel  sounds.  They  gave  me,  and  I  noted, 
vibration,  passage  of  the  air  through  the 
mouth,  use  of  tongue  and  lips.  I  left  the 
definition  at  that  until  the  consonants  had 
been  dealt  with. 

Fricatives. — {Note. — Although  w  is  the 
sound  that  comes  first  in  natural  order,  I 
begin  with  f,  as  being  more  definite  and 
characteristic  of  a  fricative.)  Give  the  class 
a  set  of  words  like  -five  fathers  fight  fiercely  for 
fun,  and  ask  them  what  is  the  sound  at  the 
beginning  of  each  word. 

Next,  get  the  class  to  say  what  parts  of 
the  mouth  are  used  in  producing  this  sound. 
Write  up  in  the  cross-lines  (see  blackboard 
notes  for  this  lesson)  the  phonetic  symbol  f , 
writing  above  it  the  parts  of  the  mouth  used. 

V.  Ask  the  class  whether  there  is  any  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords  in  producing  this 
sound.     Ask  them  to  make  a  sound,  keeping 
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their  lips  and  teeth  in  the  same  position,  and 
in  addition  making  their  chords  vibrate  as 
the  air  passes  out.    This  gives  v. 

Write  up  v  next  to  £  in  the  same  square,  and 
underHne  it  with  a  different  coloured  chalk. 
Tell  the  class  you  mean  to  underline  all  sounds 
in  which  there  is  vibration. 

Write  up  on  the  blackboard  (see  blackboard 
note)  a  list  of  words  illustrating  the  sounds  f 
and  V. 

E.g.  Five  variegated  villains  vanquished  forty 
Frenchmen,  vanishing  after  violent  fighting. 
Ask  what  difference  there  is  between  the  feel 
of  the  escaping  air  of  f  and  v  respectively. 
Ask  why  this  is. 

w.  Go  back  to  the  lip-and-lip  sounds.  Ask 
what  sound  there  is  at  the  beginning  of 
most  words  in  : 

Weary  Willie  wails  when  we  work, 
While  Woggles  wags  his  woolly  tail. 

Ask  what  parts  of  the  mouth  are  used  in  making 
this  sound.  Write  up  above  the  first  square 
(see   blackboard   note)    *'  Lip   and   lip."     Ask 
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what  vowel  is  nearest  to  w  in  the  place  of  its 
production.  When  u  is  given  as  the  answer, 
ask  why  these  sounds  are  alike  in  the  method 
of  production,  and  in  what  points  they  differ. 
Hang  up  again  the  Lloyd  diagram  of  u,  then 
draw  quickly  on  the  board  the  tongue  position 
of  w.  Practise  this  sound,  and  ask  whether 
or  not  there  is  vibration  in  it.  Write  up  the 
phonetic  symbol  under  Lip  and  lip,  and 
underline. 

M.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  this  sound. 
If  it  is  required  to  teach  it,  the  most  in- 
teresting way  of  arriving  at  it  is  to  pronounce 
w  and  then  unvoice  it. 

0,  Ask  the  class  to  place  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  lightly  under,  and  almost  against,  the 
upper  teeth,  and  then  force  out  the  air 
between  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth. 
Ask  for  words  in  which  the  sound  occurs,  and 
stop  the  class  if,  and  directly,  S  is  given, 
asking  for  the  difference  between  the  two 
sounds. 

If  3  is  not  given,  obtain  it  by  asking  the 
class  to  produce  0  plus  the  vibration.  Write 
up  in  the  next  square  the  symbols  for  these 
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two  sounds,  underlining  the  voiced  conson- 
ant. Obtain  the  heading  of  "  tongue  and 
teeth "  by  questions.  Give  the  following 
exercise,  6^,  ^S,  ^5;  ^d,  W,  W,  to  be  done 
without  stopping  between  the  sounds,  and  on 
one  breath. 

Sentence  for  practice :  Thirty  thieves, 
thoroughly  thrashed,  thought  theft  thankless. 

s.  Sixty  serpents  hissing  sent  Miss  Cicily 
scuttling. 

Ask  how  s  is  produced,  and  when  "  tongue 
and  gum  "  are  given,  write  them  down  above 
the  next  square.  Ask  which  part  of  the  gum, 
whether  fore  or  after  gum.  Refer  to  the 
chart  of  the  mouth  and  write  on  the  con- 
sonant chart  "  fore  gum." 

z.  Ask  if  any  one  in  the  class  can  follow  the 
course  already  laid  down  to  produce  from  s  a 
similar  sound.  When  z  is  given,  ask  for  the 
difference  in  production,  and  write  up  the 
symbol,  underlining  it.  The  class  might  be 
asked  to  make  up  a  sentence  introducing  z 
very    often.       Practise    szszszsz,    as    with    6'6, 

J.  Instruct  the  class  to  produce  z,  then  to 
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point  the  tip  of  the  tongue  towards  the  upper 
fore  gum  and  force  the  air  out  between 
tongue  and  gum.  This  should  give  i  without 
much  delay.  Proceed  as  in  the  treatment 
of  other  fricatives,  taking  (i)  the  tongue 
position,  (2)  where  in  the  squared  diagram 
it  must  be  placed,  (3)  whether  it  is  voiced  or 
not  ;  (4)  write  in  the  symbol  for  this  sound, 
underlining  it.  Sentences  may  be  suggested, 
and  the  familiar  Round  and  round  the  rugged 
rock  given. 

].  Ships  shun  shelving  shoals. 

Ask  for  the  first  sound  in  the  words  of  this 
sentence,  and  obtain  by  questions  the  position 
of  the  tongue  when  producing  it.  Or,  ask  the 
class  to  pronounce  s,  and,  allowing  the  breath 
to  continue  escaping,  gradually  to  draw  the 
front  of  the  tongue  back  along  the  gum. 
Stop  them  instantly  when  J  is  given.  Ask 
any  two  pupils  to  draw  on  the  board  their 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  tongue  in  pro- 
nouncing this  sound.  Ask  where  the  breath 
passes  out,  and  take  all  the  fricatives  learnt 
hitherto  in  order  to  determine  the  path  of 
the  breath.     Ask  what  the  division  in  which 
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S  is  to  be  placed  shall  be  called.  Give  the 
word  "  palate,"  explaining  generally  the  for- 
mation of  the  mouth  from  front  to  back. 
Ask  what  part  of  it  is  touched  by  the  tongue 
in  pronouncing  J.  Ask  whether  it  is  vibrated 
or  not.  Give  the  symbol,  placing  it  under 
"  tongue  and  fore  palate."  Ask  for  a  few 
words  in  which  this  sound  occurs.  Supposing 
ships  is  given,  write  the  word  on  the  black- 
board thus :  S~ipSj  the  symbol  in  coloured^ 
chalk,  the  rest  in  white  chalk ;  thus  also 
S-adow,  ha-S,    cat-J.     [Note  4.] 

3.  Ask  whether  the  last  sound  has  a  vibrated 
"  brother  "  (the  word  is  Miss  Dale's).  Get  3 
produced  correctly.  Give  as  an  exercise  $3, 
S3,  S3,  S3  ;  3S,  3S,  3S  ;  sS,  sS ;  z,  3,  z,  3.  Ask 
for  a  description  of  the  two  front  palate 
sounds.  Ask  for  words  illustrating  3.  Write 
up  3,  underlined,  in  its  proper  place.  Again, 
such  words  as  treasure  may  be  written  up 
thus :    trea-3-ure,  cadge  as  cad-3. 

j.  Beginning  with  w,  go  through  the  frica- 
tives already  learnt,  asking  the  class  how  the 
tongue  moves  from  B^  to  S3.  Ask  them  to 
keep   their   tongues    at    the   $3  position,   then 
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ridge  up  very  slightly  the  back  of  it,  moving 
the  whole  tongue  back  a  little.  Get  a  clear 
j,  ask  for  a  drawing  of  it,  some  words  illustrating 
it,  the  path  of  the  breath,  whether  there  is  or 
is  not  vibration,  where  j  is  produced,  and 
write  up  the  symbol  under  "  tongue  and  middle 
palate,"  underlining  it  to  show  vibration. 

h.  Finally,  ask  whether  any  other  sound  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  already  learnt  of  the 
consonants  can  be  produced  farther  back. 
Give  a  set  of  words  beginning  with  h,  pro- 
nouncing them  with  and  without  h,  and  ask 
where  the  difference  lies.  Lie  in  wait  for 
anyone  who  says  an  "  aitch,"  and  ask  whether 
High  Holhorn  is  correctly  pronounced  aitch- 
igh,  aitch-olborn.  Ask  where  the  sound  is 
produced.  Revert  to  what  has  been  said 
about  the  space  between  the  glottal  chords. 
What  happens  when  the  air  passes  out  between 
the  chords  well  opened,  then  nearly  closed, 
then  nearly  but  not  quite  fully  open.  Point 
out  the  rubbing  of  the  air  against  the  nearly 
open  chords.  Under  the  heading  "  glottis  " 
put  the  symbol  h.     [Note  5.] 
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Lesson  V 

General  Revision  of  the  Fricatives. — 
Put  up  a  set  of  the  Lloyd  diagrams  of  the 
tongue  positions  for  the  fricatives. 

A  set  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  Messrs. 
SchoUe  and  Smith's  book  on  Phonetics 
(Blackie). 

Beneath  these  put  up  the  Lloyd  diagrams  of 
the  vowel  tongue  positions.  Ask  the  class  to 
sound  each  set,  and  compare  the  two.  Get 
by  questions  and  guidance  the  difference 
of  mouth-closing,  the  comparatively  large 
cavities  in  the  mouth  for  the  vowels,  the  great 
narrowing  for  the  fricatives.  Ask  what  the 
common  factor  of  the  vowels  is,  what  the 
common  factor  of  the  sounds  last  taught. 
Do  not  give  the  neurit  fricative  yet. 

Exercises. — (a)  Take  the  pairs,  f ,  v ;  ^, 
S  ;  s,  z  ;  S,  3  ;  and  pronounce  each  pair  in 
one  breath,  alternating  between  voiced  and 
unvoiced  sounds. 

C.P.— 4. 
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Q))  Ask  for  words  in  which  w,  f,  v,  etc., 
occur. 

(f)  Write  up  the  symbols  for  the  various 
fricatives  and  ask  what  sounds  they  represent ; 
then  give  the  chalk  to  one  or  more  members 
of  the  class,  and  dictate  sounds. 

{£)  If  desired,  the  following  may  be  set  as 
home-work  :  Give,  with  diagram,  the  position 
of  lips,  teeth,  tongue  in  pronouncing  w,  f, 
V,  etc.,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
passage  of  the  breath,  and  whether  vibration 
takes  place  or  not.     [Note  6.] 

{e)  The  following  doggerel  contains  all  the 
fricatives  sounds : 


Shameless,  five  thieves  one  winter's  eve 
Steal  from  a  church  the  chalice,  host, 
With  laughs  the  holy  precincts  leave. 
When  see  !    A  fiery,  threatening  ghost 
Rises  athw^art  their  path  and  sighs 
While  others  wail  the  yews  beneath 
And  writhe  before  them,  till  their  cries 
Send  shudders  o'er  the  furze-strewn  heath. 


Blackboard    Notes. — I    am    indebted    to 
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Messrs.  Scholle  and  Smith  for  the  idea  of  the 
gradual  classification  of  consonant  sounds 
and  the  construction  of  the  chart.  I  refer 
interested  readers  to  their  book  on  Phonetics. 
Whether  they,  in  turn,  have  borrowed  the 
idea,  I  cannot  say. 

After  the  sound  "  f  "  has  been  given,  tell 
the  class  that  it  might  be  well  to  arrange  the 
new  sounds  in  some  way  or  other,  and  recall 
the  fact  that  the  map  of  the  tongue  positions 
showed  us  that  the  tongue  travelled  from 
the  front  of  the  mouth  to  the  back.  Say 
that  you  will  travel  from  the  front  speech- 
organs  backwards.  Draw  on  the  board  first 
only  three  lines,  as  in  Fig.  4,  and  add  the  other 
lines  as  needed. 


Teeth  and 
Lip 


f    V 


Fig. 


When  the  lesson  on  the  fricatives  is  finished, 
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the  left  side  of  the  board  will  appear  as  in 
Fig.  5,  the  right  as  given  below : 


Tongue  i 

Tongue 

Tongue 

Tongue 

L'p  and 

Lip  and 

and     !    Tongue 

and 

and 

and 

Lip 

Teeth 

Teeth     and  Gum 

Fore 
Palate 

Middle 
Palate 

Back 
Palate 

Glottis 

W 

f   V 

e  3 

S  Z  J 

S    3 

J 

h 

Fig.  5. 


w.  Whale,  woman, 
f.  Fellow,  cough. 
V.  Victor. 
6,  Theology. 
5.  Though. 


s.  Miss,  six. 

z.  Zebra,  gaze. 

J.  Round. 

I.  Shop. 

5.  Pleasure, 

j.  Yacht, 

h.  High. 
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Lesson  VI. — The  Plosives. 

Apparatus  required. — Chart  of  speech  organs. 
Coloured  chalks. 


Sounds  to  be  taught :    p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  g. 

p.  Ask  what  sound  comes  at  the  beginning 
of  Peter  Pan,  How  is  this  sound  produced  ? 
Would  you  say  it  belonged  to  the  same  class 
as  w,  f,  V,  s,  z,  etc.  ?  Why  not  ?  Does  the 
air  pass  out  continuously,  either  with  free 
passage  or  with  forced  passage  ?  Could  you 
go  on  producing  the  sound  as  an  unbroken 
sound  ?  How  would  you  describe  the  sound  ? 
Do  the  chords  vibrate  ? 

Draw  a  line  under  the  fricatives.  Ask 
whether  p  will  fit  into  any  of  the  perpendicular 
divisions  already  drawn.  Place  p  under  lip- 
and-lip  sounds.  Ask  for  some  words  in  which 
the  sound  occurs.  Give  as  an  exercise  Peter 
Piper  pickled^  etc. 

b.  Tell  the  class  to  put  their  lips  in  the 
same  position  as  for  p,  but  to  vibrate  the  vocal 
chords    when    producing    the    sound.      Write 
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Up  the  symbol  for  the  sound  next  to  p,  and 
underline  it  to  show  vibration.  Ask  for  some 
words  in  which  the  sound  occurs.  Give  a 
series  of  words,  such  as  cap,  cab  ;  pat,  bat  ; 
prick,  brick  ;  cabbage  and  captain  ;  and  ask 
in  which  the  sound  is  voiced,  and  in  which 
unvoiced.  Pronounce  in  one  breath  p,  bp, 
bp,  bp,  b. 

t.  Tricky  trial  trips  on  motor-tricycles  with 
treacherous  tyres  tired  Tom  Tiddler  till  Triscuit 
entirely  restored  his  training. 

How  is  t  produced  ?  Has  it  anything  in 
common  with  p  ?  Is  it  voiced  or  not  ?  Can 
anyone  draw  a  diagram  of  the  tongue  position 
when  this  sound  is  produced  ?  Into  which 
square  of  the  chart  will  t  fit  ?  How  does  the 
tongue  move  after  this  sound  is  produced  ? 
Write  up  the  symbol  for  t. 

d.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  the  sound  t 
and  at  the  same  time  add  vibration  of  the 
chords  ?  What  is  the  result  ?  Into  which 
square  shall  we  fit  it  ?  How  shall  we  show 
that  the  sound  is  vibrated,  differing  in  this 
way  only  from  t  ?  Give  some  words,  if 
possible    a    sentence,    in    which    every    word 
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begins  with  d.  Give  the  following  exercise  : 
td,  dt,  td,  dt,  tttt,  dddd.  What  happens  to 
the  following  words  if  you  unvoice  the  first 
consonant :  Dell,  die,  din,  den,  dame,  dip  F 
and  to  the  following  if  you  voice  the  final 
consonant :    Cat,  sat,  mat,  bat  F 

k.  Tell  the  form  to  produce  the  sound  j, 
and  note  the  position  of  the  tongue.  When  some 
such  answer  as  "  middle  of  the  tongue  against 
the  middle  of  the  palate  "  is  given,  ask  whether 
there  is  a  complete  closing  of  the  mouth  by 
the  tongue  ?  Ask  for  a  rough  diagram  on  the 
board  of  the  production  of  j.  Now  tell  the 
form  to  ridge  up  the  tongue  so  as  to  get 
complete  closing,  at  the  same  time  forcing 
the  air  to  break  an  opening.  After  a  little 
trying,  the  sound  k  should  be  given.  I  have 
found  myself  that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  from 
j  to  g  direct.  The  voiced  j  becomes  unvoiced 
k.  Place  this  sound  in  its  square,  asking 
whether  it  is  vibrated,  and  in  what  words  it 
occurs ;  then  ask  for  the  vibrated  brother. 
Write  up  the  symbol,  and  underline.  Exercise 
by  pronouncing  k,  g,  k,  g,  k,  g. 
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Lesson  VII 

Tell  the  class  to  listen  carefully  and  compare 
the  various  groups  of  sound  you  have  had. 
Give  a  series  of  vowels,  humming  each  one 
separately,  then  a  series  of  fricatives,  then  the 
plosives. 

How  do  the  vowels  differ  from  such 
sounds  as  f,  v,  w,  s,  S  ?  What  is  the  common 
characteristic  of  p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  g  ?  Ask  for  a  good 
name  for  f,  v,  w,  etc.  (I  have  found  that  this 
gave  some  little  difficulty,  until  I  compared 
the  course  of  the  air  in  the  vowels  to  water 
flowing  freely  through  a  large  pipe,  varying 
in  thickness,  but  always  broad,  and  the  f,  v, 
w  sounds  to  the  same  amount  of  water  turned 
into  a  very  narrow  pipe.  I  then  ask  what 
difference  in  the  sound  there  would  be ; 
to  which  I  generally  get  the  answer  that  in  the 
small  pipe  the  water  would  rush  or  hiss.  I 
ask  hozv  this  hissing  is  produced,  and  get  the 
answer  that  it  is  because  the  water  rubs 
against  the  sides  of  the  pipe.  From  this  to 
RUB-SOUNDS,  and  thence  to  the  word  fricatives 
is  an  easy  transition.) 
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Are  the  p,  b,  k  sounds  rub-sounds  ?  Is  the 
flow  of  air  continuous  ?  Why  not  ?  What 
shall  we  call  them  ?  (Burst-sounds  is  sug- 
gested, from  which  we  get  to  plosives.) 

Exercises  a,  b,  c,  and  d  of  Lesson  V  may  be 
set  with  such  changes  as  are  necessary.  The 
following  doggerel  contains  an  assortment  of 
plosives : 

Pat  bought  a  brick  to  deaden  Mike, 

Mike  got  a  boot  old  Pat  to  strike, 

Mike  appeared  deadened  by  Pat's  brick, 

The  boot   caught   Pat,   though   he'd   bobbed   down 

quick, 
Then  popped  up  a  bobby  and  took  the  trick. 

I  have  found  that  many  boys  take  consider- 
able interest  in  making  up,  out  of  school, 
sentences  or  rhymes  to  illustrate  the  various 
sounds.  Need  I  say  this  is  a  most  valuable 
exercise  ? 

Blackboard  Notes. — Draw  a  line  under 
the  fricatives  before  going  on  to  plosives. 
Place  the  symbols  in  colour  in  their  respective 
squares,  underlining  the  vibrated  sounds. 
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Lesson  VIII. — The  Nasal  Consonants 

Apparatus. — Chart  ;  chalk — two  colours. 
Taking  again  the  English  vowels,  the  fricatives 
and  the  plosives,  ask  where  the  air  escapes, 
through  the  nose  or  through  the  mouth.  Is 
it  possible  to  make  a  sound  with  the  passage 
through  the  mouth  closed  by  the  lips,  or  by 
the  tongue  against  the  palate  ?  ^ 

m.  Military  men  make  many  mistakes  man- 
oeuvring. 

What  is  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  the 
words  in  this  sentence  ?  How  is  that  sound 
produced  ?  What  parts  of  the  mouth  are 
used  to  produce  it  ?  Is  there  vibration  of 
the  chords  in  it  ?  Whete  would  you  place 
it  in  the  chart  ?  If  m  is  produced  and  the  air 
is  stopped  from  going  through  the  nose, 
while  the  lips  are  opened  violently,  what 
sound  do  you  get  ?  Place  m  in  its  square  ; 
underline  it.     Ask  for  words  to  illustrate  it. 

n.  Ask  the  form  to  pronounce  d,  then  to 
divert  the  air  so  that  it  passes  through  the 
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nose,  while  the  sound  becomes  continuous 
and  the  vibration  is  maintained.  What  is 
the  result  ?  (If  n  is  not  given,  give  it.)  How- 
is  n  produced  ?  Under  what  heading  shall 
we  place  it  ?  Has  it  vibration  ?  Ask  for  a  set 
of  words  or  a  sentence  to  illustrate  it  ?  Write 
up  the  symbol  for  it. 

D.  Is  there  any  continuous  sound,  with 
passage  of  the  air  through  the  nose  to  correspond 
to  g  ?  In  the  words  ping-pong,  wrong,  bringing, 
what  is  the  sound  with  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  nose  ?  How  is  it  produced  ? 
Is  it  quite  accurate  to  place  it  under  g  ?  Why 
or  why  not  ?  Where  shall  we  place  it  ? 
Notice  the  curious  form  of  the  symbol.  Is 
the  sound  vibrated  ?  Can  anyone  give  a 
sentence  to  illustrate  it  ? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  these  sounds  : 
m,  n,  D  ?  What  shall  we  call  them  ?  (Go 
from  nose-sounds  to  the  name  Nasals.)  Are 
these  sounds  continuous  ?  What  will  happen 
to  a  man  with  a  bad  cold  in  the  head  trying 
to  pronounce  these  sounds  ?  Why  does  that 
happen  ?  The  following  lines  from  Punch, 
quoted  in  Eve's  German  Grammar,  are  amusing : 
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Dever  bore  bedeath  the  bood 
Shall  byrtle  boughs  edtwide, 
Dever  bore  thy  bellow  voice 
Bake  belody  with  bide. 

Blackboard  Notes  to  the  Nasals. — Draw 
a  line  under  the  plosives  ;  write  the  symbols 
under  their  respective  headings ;  underline 
the  vibrated  sounds. 


Lesson  IX 

Sounds  to  be  taught :    1  and  r. 

Take  the  sentence  Little  Lulu  loves  limpets^ 
and  get  the  sound  at  the  beginning  of  each 
word.  Go  through  the  process  of  placing  it, 
determining  vibration ;  give  the  symbol. 
Then,  when  the  form  classifies  it  as  a  "  tongue 
and  gum  "  sound,  go  into  greater  detail ;  ask 
whether  the  tongue  touches  at  more  than 
one  point  and  where  ;  fix  the  position  care- 
fully. Where  does  the  air  escape  ?  Much 
care  is  needed,  as  it  will  be  necessary  at  a 
later  period  to  distinguish  between  the  French 
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and  German  and  the  English  1,  which  Prof. 
Rippmann  in  his  book,  Sounds  of  Spoken 
English  (Dent),  calls  the  dark  1.     [Note  7.] 

It  will  probably  be  remarked  by  some 
member  of  the  form  that  this  sound  is  really 
a  fricative,  the  air  rubbing  out  past  the  two 
sides  of  the  tongue.  It  is,  however,  best  to 
keep  the  sound  by  itself.  State  the  reasons 
for  this. 

Give  the  same  sentence  as  used  for  illus- 
trating J,  Round  and  round  the  rugged  rock,  etc., 
trilling  the  r,  instead  of  rubbing  it  ;  give 
such  words  as  india-rubber,  or,  better  still, 
pronounce  a  sentence  as  a  South  Irishman 
would,  trilling  the  r.  Then  pronounce  the 
same  words  and  sentences  with  the  fricative  r, 
and  ask  for  the  difference  in  production. 
After  determining  the  presence  of  vibration 
of  the  chords,  giving  the  symbol  and  placing 
the  sound  in  its  proper  square  in  the  chart, 
point  out  that  to  pronounce  it  correctly  the 
tongue  must  be  well  forward,  and  must 
struggle  with  the  escaping  air.  The  sides  of 
the  tongue  entirely  close  the  mouth  ;  the  air 
should  escape  past  the  tip  only,  while  the  tip 
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should  alternately  keep  yielding  to  and  stop- 
ping the  air,  thus  beating  against  the  gums. 
Ask  whether  many  English  people  pronounce 
this  sound,  and  from  what  parts  they  come. 

General  Survey  of  the  English  Con- 
sonants.— Hang  up  a  chart  of  the  English 
consonants,  such  as  Messrs.  Blackie  publish, 
or  Victor's,  and  go  carefully  through  the 
sounds.  Then  put  away  the  chart  and  write 
up  the  consonant  symbols  in  any  order, 
testing  each  individual's  knowledge.  Any 
faulty  production  must  at  once  be  stopped 
and  amended.  Then  dictate  sounds  to  the 
form.  As  the  vowels  have  now  been  done, 
whole  words  and  sentences  should  be  given. 
Train  the  pupils,  first,  to  listen  ;  secondly,  to 
break  up  the  words  into  sounds,  counting 
them  ;  thirdly,  to  write  down  the  words 
sound  by  sound.  In  marking  such  work,  I 
make  each  wrong  sound  a  mistake,  and  not 
merely  each  word.  The  numbers,  the  names 
of  pupils,  nursery  rhymes,  or  well-worn 
limericks,  make  good  material  for  practice. 
If    greater    extension    is    thought    profitable, 
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Mr.    Rippmann's    book    will    provide    quaint 
and  interesting  ear-tests. 

Lesson  X 

The  French  Vowels. — I  have  tried  two 
methods  of  taking  these  lessons  ;  in  the  first, 
I  proceeded  in  the  order  observed  above, 
finishing  vowels  and  consonants  o£  the  English 
language,  and  then  tackling  the  foreign 
sounds ;  in  the  second,  I  took  the  French  or 
German  vowels  immediately  after  the  English 
vowels,  the  consonants  after  the  English  con- 
sonants. The  last  is  the  more  successful, 
though  for  the  purpose  of  publication  it 
was  more  convenient  to  follow  the  first 
method.  The  advantages  of  taking  the  foreign 
vowels  immediately  after  the  English  are 
these :  Generally  speaking,  few  periods  are 
allotted  to  a  foreign  language  ;  these  periods 
are  often  ill-distributed,  and  a  form  may  well 
ask,  where  lesson  after  lesson  is  spent  on  the 
English  vowels,  when  they  are  coming  to 
the  foreign  language.  Again,  taking  the  groups 
of   sounds   together   at    once    brings    out    the 
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similarity  and  the  differences  better  than  if 
some  time  had  elapsed  between  the  teaching 
of  the  groups.  The  method  is  the  same, 
whichever  order  is  followed. 

Apparatus, — The  Lloyd  diagrams ;  coloured 
chalks  as  used  for  the  English  vowels. 

Write  up,  in  proper  order  of  tongue  position 
and  in  the  colours  determined  upon,  the  English 
vowels.  Then  direct  the  attention  of  the 
form  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  these  vowels 
do  not  exist  in  French  ;  rub  out  i,  u,  ae,  and 
A.  Tell  the  form  that  the  French  language, 
however,  contains  certain  sounds  not  found 
in  English.  Give  a  sentence  in  which  the 
sound  y  occurs.  Such  sentences  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Dumville's  excellent  book  on  French 
pronunciation  (Dent).  I  borrow  at  random 
the  following  :    Tu  eus  plus  (Tune  culbute. 

Ask  what  sound  there  is  in  the  sentence 
which  they  have  not  in  English.  Take  the 
chalks  of  the  colours  allotted  to  i  and  u,  and 
write  next  to  i,  on  the  inside,  the  symbol  y, 
half  of  the  one  colour,  half  of  the  other. 
Pronounce  the  sound  again,  and  ask  for  what 
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reason  the  class  thinks  you  have  done  so.  If 
no  satisfactory  answer  is  given,  point  out 
that  the  tongue  position  of  y  is  that  of  i, 
but  the  Hp-rounding  is  that  of  u.  Point 
out  that  for  each  vowel  so  far  there  has  been 
a  different  tongue  and  lip  position  from  that 
of  any  other  vowel ;  now,  however,  you  have 
a  sound  with  the  positions  of  two  other 
sounds.  Take  as  an  exercise  i-y-u,  u-y-i,  and 
for  blackboard  illustrations  I  recommend  the 
use  of  Mr.  Dumville's  diagrams  to  illustrate 
the  movement  of  the  tongue  from  y  to  u, 
that  of  the  lips  from  i  to  y.  This  sound 
has  always  needed  much  practice  in  my  ex- 
perience, the  English  tendency  being  to  let 
the  tongue  slip  back  to  u,  or  half-way  to  u. 
0.  Take  another  of  Mr.  Dumville's  examples: 
Monsieur  veut  deux  ceujs  (msj0  v0  d0z  0), 
and  ask  the  form  if  they  notice  any  un-English 
sound  in  it.  Treat  0  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  y,  writing  it  up  next  to  e  for  tongue  position, 
and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to 
the  lip-rounding.  Ask  them  what  other 
vowel  has  that  lip-rounding.  Write  0  in  the 
two  colours  of  e  and  o. 
C.P.— ; 
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oe.  Ask  if  anyone  can  produce  experimentally 
a  vowel  sound  with  the  tongue  position  of  s 
and  the  lip-rounding  of  d.  With  a  little 
patience  ce  should  be  given  correctly.  Write 
it  up  in  the  two  colours  of  s  and  d,  and  give 
examples  of  the  sound  in  French  words  ; 
Mr.  Dumville  gives  us :  Leur  coeur  demeure 
jeune,     [See  Note  8.] 


Lesson  XI 

The  French  Nasal  Vowels. — Sounds  to  be 
taught,  e,  a,  5,  de. 

Tell  the  form  that  you  have  still  four  French 
sounds  to  deal  with,  sounds  which  occur 
practically  only  in  French.  Revert  to  the 
fact  noticed  that  the  air  can  pass  out  either 
through  nose  or  mouth  or  through  both. 
Ask  if  anyone  can  produce  a  different  sound 
from,  a  keeping  the  lips  and  tongue  in  the 
same  position  as  in  a,  only  letting  some  of  the 
air  escape  through  the  nose.     If  no  successful 
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result  ensues,  read  them  the  following,  and 
ask  them  what  vowel  sounds  in  the  poem  they 
have  not  yet  had  : 

Le  hihou  farmi  les  decombres 

Hurle  et  decembre  va  jinir 

Et  le  douloureux  souvenir 

Sur  ton  cceur  jette  encore  ses  ombres. 

Or  say  several  times  Un  bon  vin  blanc. 

(Note. — Exaggerate  both  nasalisation  and 
vibration  of  the  nasal  vowels.) 

Take  the  simple  vowels  s,  a,  d,  oe,  and  tell 
the  class  that  from  these  may  be  produced 
the  French  e,  d,  5,  6e,  by  forcing  some  of  the 
air  through  the  nose.  Make  the  class  practise 
the  following  exercise.  Without  making  any 
sound  at  all,  breathe  alternately  through  nose 
and  mouth,  then  breathe  through  both  to- 
gether. If  possible,  get  each  pupil  to  become 
conscious  of  the  muscular  movement  of  the 
velum.  Lastly,  when  each  one  says  he  can 
manage  both  intake  and  expiration  using 
both  nose  and  mouth  together,  ask  the  pupils 
to  place  their  lips  and  tongue  in  the  position 
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of  a,  and,  sounding,  to  breathe  out  through 
nose  and  mouth  simultaneously. 

Do  this  with  d  and  oe.  Write  up  one 
below  the  other  the  mouth-vowels  ;  then 
draw  in  red  the  mark  over  the  symbols  to 
show  the  nasalisation,  e,  a,  5,  oe.     [Note  9.] 


Lesson  XII 

The  German  Vowels. — Write  up  the 
English  vowels,  and  rub  out  ae,  a  and  a,  pointing 
out  that  these  do  not  exist  in  German. 

Treat  y,  0  and  oe  as  in  French.  The  follow- 
ing sentences  may  prove  useful,  though 
teachers  will  probably  provide  better  ex- 
amples : 

y.  Im  Friihling  hlilhen  die  Blilten, 

o.  Goethe's  Lieder  sind  schon. 

ce.  Dem  M'order  gonnen  die  Goiter  keine 
Gnade. 

Point  out  that  0  is  always  long,  and  oe  always 
short. 

General  remarks  on  French  and  German  y, 
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Practise  i,  7,  u  ;  e,  0,  o  ;  s,  oe,  d  ;  make  the 
class  give  the  tongue  and  Hp  position  of  i,  e, 
oe  ;  then  form  the  "  mixed  "  sounds,  keeping 
the  tongue  rigidly  at  the  same  position,  round 
the  lips,  to  the  position  of  u,  o  and  o. 

Practise  also  i,  e,  s  ;   y,  0,  oe  ;   u,  o,  o. 


Lesson  XIII 

The  French  Consonants. — Draw  on  the 
board  the  chart  of  the  English  consonants, 
and  rub  out  ^,  S,  h,  and  d,  pointing  out  that 
these  do  not  exist  in  French. 

ji.  Point  now  to  the  place  occupied  by  ji, 
and  say  that  there  is  another  nasal  French 
sound  produced  very  near  p  in  the  mouth. 
Ask  the  form  to  ridge  up  the  tongue  as  when 
producing  p,  and  then  to  ridge  it  up  more 
forward  along  the  palate,  thus  taking  up  a 
position  in  front  of  that  occupied  in  the  pro- 
duction of  p. 

Give  the  following  example  (from  Mr. 
Dumville's  book),  Le  seigneur  a  daigne  epargner 
les  vignes  des  Espagnols.    Make  the  class  repeat. 
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Watch  carefully  for  any  substitution  of  nj  for 
ji.  (Mr.  Dumville  has  a  page  on  the  correct 
production  of  this  sound.)  Write  up  the 
symbol  under  front  palate  and  tongue  ;  deter- 
mine vibration. 

i\.  Direct  the  attention  of  the  form  to  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds  are  closely  connected.  Thus,  in  French 
what  consonant  sound  is  taken  very  near  to  u  ? 
What  consonant  is  produced  very  near  to  i  ? 
Pronounce  ui,  wi,  ui,  wi  ;  ia,  ja,  ja,  ia.  Ask 
them  to  pronounce  y,  and  then  narrow  the 
lips  together  still  more.  When  if  is  given,  get 
by  questions  the  positions  and  vibration,  and 
place  the  sound  in  the  chart.  Give  the 
exercise  yi,  "qi,  yi,  iji.  Mr.  Dumville  gives  us 
La  lune  luit  depuis  huit  nuits.  He  also  calls 
the  sounds  w,  j  and  "q  half-vowels. 

French  1. — It  is  questionable  whether,  in 
tjuch  elementary  lessons  as  these  are  meant  to 
be,  one  ought  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
differences  between  French  1  and  English  1 ; 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  insist  on  the  blade  of 
the  tongue  being  much  more  forward  in  the 
mouth  in  French  1.    If  this  does  not  give  the 
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required  result,  the  careful  paragraph  in  Mr. 
Dumville's  book  will  be  of  great  use.    [Note  7.] 
R.  Uvular   R  I   do  not   teach  until  much 
later,  if  at  all. 

Lesson  XIV 

General  revision  of  the  French  sounds. 
Write  up  a  series  of  words  containing  the 
sounds  which  exist  in  French  and  not  in 
English.  Test  hy  reading  them  and  by  dicta- 
tion of  French  words. 

Lesson  XV 

The  German  Consonants,  9,  x  and  ?. — 
Draw  on  the  board  the  complete  chart  of  the 
English  consonants.  Then  rub  out  deliber- 
ately Oy  S,  showing  that  they  do  not  exist  in 
German  and  pointing  out  that  Germans, 
without  phonetic  training,  pronounce,  when 
speaking   English,   the   corresponding  plosives 

t,d. 

g.  Ask  the  form  to  produce  the  first  sound 
in  yacht.     Is  it  vibrated  ?     Try  now  to  pro- 
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duce  a  sound  with  the  tongue  in  the  same 
position  as  that  of  j,  but  without  vibration. 
Some  practice  will  give  a  pure  g.  Give  the 
sign  for  g,  place  it  next  to  j,  then  write  up  a 
series  of  German  words  in  phonetic  script  to 
illustrate  this  sound.  There  is  always  a  strong 
tendency  for  an  English  boy  to  pronounce  J 
instead  of  9.  Take  the  two  sounds  and  com- 
pare them.  Give  on  the  board  such  pairs  as 
kirgs,  kirjQ ;  then  set  the  oral  exercises  j,  9; 
j»  9  ;  j,  9  ;  j,  ?  ;  j,  9  ;   and  S,  g  ;   S,  g  ;   S,  g. 

X.  Call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Scottish  loch,  and  point 
out  that  the  sound  exists  in  German.  Produce 
it  and  ask  them  whether  it  is  a  fricative, 
plosive,  nasal,  or  like  1  or  r  ;  whether  it  is 
vibrated  or  not.  Now  ask  them  to  place 
their  tongues  almost  in  the  position  for 
plosive  k,  but  instead  of  closing  the  air  passage 
by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  to 
let  the  air  rub  hard  between  tongue  and 
palate.  I  have  found  x  given  with  ease  by 
this  means.  Give  the  symbol,  and  ask  where 
it  shall  be  placed.  Give  sentences  such  as 
Mach^  auch  dein  Buck  zu.    Practise  k,  x  ;  k,  x  ; 
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k,  X  ;  and  u  X)  ^  X»  a  X-  Point  out  that  one 
always  gets  9  after  i,  i,  e,  e,  y,  0,  oe,  and  x  after 
u,  a,  D.    Ask  the  reason  why. 

\  This  is  a  most  difficult  sound,  both  to 
teach  initially  and  to  get  used  in  practice. 
Try  the  following  method  first :  ask  the  form 
to  produce  h,  and  ask  where  it  was  decided 
the  sound  was  taken.  Now  by  patience  and 
practice  try  to  get  every  pupil  to  open  and 
close  the  glottis  at  will.  This  may  be  done  at 
first  by  producing  pairs  of  vibrated  and  un- 
vibrated  sounds,  centring  the  attention  on  the 
movement  in  the  throat,  then  setting  the 
vocal  organs  in  the  position  necessary  to 
produce  {a)  the  vibrated  sounds ;  (b)  the  un- 
vibrated,  but  without  making  any  sound.  Next 
try  to  close  and  open  the  glottis  suddenly. 
After  a  time  the  glottal  stop  should  be  given, 
with  a  quite  clear,  unmistakable  click.  It 
may  be  interesting  here  to  point  out  the 
affinity  of  the  cough,  the  clearing  of  the 
throat,  and  the  glottal  stop,  and  the  reasons 
for  them.  The  sentence  es  ist  um  eine  Uhr, 
given  {a)  with  voice,  {h)  without  any  vibra- 
tion,   will    admirably    exemplify    the    use    of 
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the  glottal  stop  before  words  beginning  with 
vowels  in  German. 


Lesson  XVI 

General  Revision  of  the  German  Sounds. 
— Dictate  German  words  and  sentences  con- 
taining sounds  existing  in  German  but  not  in 
English.    Give  a  reading  test. 

Lesson  XVII 

The  Change  from  Phonetic  to  Ordinary 
Script. — I  am  not  one  of  those  who  affirm 
there  is  no  difficulty  to  be  experienced  here. 
I  have  found  the  change  to  be  an  extremely 
delicate  operation,  and  adopted  a  coloured 
chalk  for  phonetic  script  as  against  white  for 
ordinary  spelling  in  order  to  obviate  the 
chances  of  confusion.  The  first  step  with 
myself  is  to  take  some  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
lessons  of  the  book  to  be  used  in  phonetic 
script  first,  and  to  do  those  lessons  backwards 
and  forwards  until  they  are  outwardly  and 
inwardly  known.     The  first  twenty  numerals 
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I  take  also.  Then  I  write  up  the  letter  in 
phonetic  with  the  ordinary  script  against  each  ; 
next,  I  take  the  lessons  one  by  one  with 
phonetic  and  ordinary  script,  reserving  one 
side  of  a  very  big  blackboard  for  the  purpose 
of  orthoepy,  each  symbol  being  given  with  the 
letter  or  letters  which  go  to  make  it  up  in 
French  and  German,  as  in  French  u — ou  ;  s — 
ain,  ein,  aim,  eim,  in,  (i)en.  This  is  a  laborious 
process,  and  must  be  interspersed  with  ques- 
tions round  the  form  and  devices  for  main- 
taining interest.  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton 
suggests  teaching  a  song  or  a  poem  and  writing 
up  the  phonetic  version  next  to  the  ordinary 
orthography.  A  combination  of  the  methods 
suggested  above,  together  with  division  of 
foreign  words  into  the  letters  or  letter 
groups  representing  separate  sounds,  such  as 
gut,  g-u-t  ;  schauen,  sch-a-u-e-n ;  Charles, 
Ch-a-r-l-(es)  (the  brackets  to  enclose  un- 
pronounced  letters)  ;  bien,  b-ien ;  maison, 
m-ai-s-on,  will  give  satisfactory  results. 

[Addendum,  191 5.  The  operation  is  one  which  becomes  much 
easier  as  the  teacher's  experience  grows.  Everything  depends  on 
(a)  sound  phonetic  preparation  5  (p)  constant  practice  in  connecting 
sound  with  sense,  i.e.  the  subject-matter  of  lessons  on  vocabulary.] 


NOTES 

1.  Page  28,  the  point  of  importance  is,  of  course,  the 
point  of  "highest  arching,"  not  the  "middle"  of  the 
tongue. 

2.  In  the  original,  page  29,  line  i,  I  had  written  ej,  ow. 
How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

3.  French  a  is  also  more  rounded,  and  is  a  tenser  sound 
than  the  English. 

4.  Page  47.  The  word  ^^  touched  ^^  has  been  used.  It 
should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  a  space  is  left  between 
the  grooved  dorsum  and  the  gum. 

5.  Mr.  Walter  Rippmann  points  out  that  South  English 
h  is  more  a  mouth  fricative  than  a  glottal  fricative.  Is 
that  so  \ 

6.  I  now  very  much  doubt  the  value  of  any  home-work 
for  phonetics,  for  school  purposes. 

7.  This  is  very  inadequate  treatment.  English  1  in  lily 
(i  resonance)  should  be  contrasted  with  English  1  in  roll,  call 
(u  resonance).  Possibly  Atkinson's  mouth-measurer  might  be 
used  to  show  how  the  back  of  the  tongue  rises  for  "  dark  "  1. 
Palate  drawings  should  be  exhibited  to  show  the  path  of 
escaping  air  for  1  and  \  and  the  exercise  liltlt  practised  again 
and  again. 
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8.  Why  is  i-y-u  probably  a  dangerous  exercise  for 
English  children  learning  French  ? 

9.  Together  with  other  phoneticians  I  used  to  teach  that 
8  was  6  nasalised.     It  is  not ;   s  is  3e  nasalised. 

Further,  French  0,  o,  u,  ce,  0  require  careful  differentia- 
tion from  the  English  d,  o,  u.  They  are  more  rounded  and 
more  tense.  French  d  of  ^onne  is  closer,  tenser  and  more 
rounded  than  English  o  of  nof. 
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names  of  those  who  fill  in  the  form  overleaf 
on  a  subscription  list,  and  the  volumes  will  be 
sent  automatically  to  those  so  listed.  Anyone 
interested  in  the  questions  treated  in  this  series 
should  detach  this  page  and  return  it  to  the 
Publishers,  signalising  on  the  form  whether 
they  wish  to  receive  every  volume  as  published, 
or  those  dealing  with  one  or  more  particular 
branches  of  instruction. 


ORDER    FORM 

To  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  Ltd., 

lo  Orange  Street, 

Leicester  Square,  London,  W.C. 

/  desire  to  have  my  name  placed  on  the  subscription  list  of 
"HANDBOOKS  IN  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING," 
as  wishing  to  receive: — 

1 .  All  the  volumes  in  the  series  as  they  appear. 

2.  Such  volumes  dealing  with 


as  may  already  or  bcrcajicr  ut  yuuit^i.La. 

I  undertake  to  pay  for  the  volumes  as  they  reach  m 
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University  of  Toronto 
Library 
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